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Br.  Jf  ^retoell 

Just  previous  to  his  address  the  deeree  of  LI;.  D.  uas 
conferred  on  Dr.  Tyler  by  Janies  H.  Dillard,  rector  of  the 
college,  who  referred  to  him  as  “author,  writer,  educator 
and  restorer  of  William  and  Mary  College.” 

Mr.  Rector,  members  of  the  Board  of  X'isitors, 
members  of  the  Faculty,  students  of  V"..liam 
and  Mary  College,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  close  of  any  great  work  is  the  meeting 
place  of  many  emotions.  It  is  like  the  liar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  where  the  waters 
that  rush  dow  n from  the  hills  meet  the  incoming 
tides  of  the  ocean.  There  is  a tumult  in  the 
seething  foam  of  forces  hurrying  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  in  the  roar  of  the  waves  are  blended 
the  glad  songs  of  the  mountain  and  the  solemn 
dirges  of  the  sea.  So  it  is  with  the  close  of  this 
session,  as  it  has  been  w ith  all  the  sessions  before. 
Ordinarily  joy  and  sadness  mingle  in  our  hearts, 
raising  a strange  tumult,  like  the  river  and  ocean 
waters  that  meet  on  the  sands  of  the  bar.  We 
look  back  over  the  past  nine  months,  and  the 
memories  of  the  pleasant  hours,  the  sweet  com- 
panionships, the  eager  but  friendly  rivalries,  and 
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the  innumerable  little  Incidents  of  college  life 
make  us  very  sad  to  know  that  to-day  the  con- 
tinuity is  broken,  the  parting  is  here,  and  the 
end  is  come.  (3n  the  other  hand,  we  look  to  the 
future  and  we  dream  golden  dreams  of  idle  hours 
free  from  irksome  toil  in  the  lecture  and  ex- 
amination rooms,  of  the  arrival  home  where  we 
will  tread  again  the  paths  of  childhood  and 
receive  the  warm  smiles  of  w-elcome  from  breth- 
ren and  kindred,  of  the  new-  scenes  to  be  visited 
and  the  fresh  work  to  be  mapped  out  and  viewed. 
Verily  there  is  a tumult  in  our  hearts,  and  the 
song  and  the  dirge  make  the  moment  one  of 
strangest  unrest. 

But  to  me  personally  on  this  occasion  the  in- 
coming tide  was  never  so  high.  I stand  at  the 
end  of  a long  period  of  public  service,  and  all  the 
memories  of  the  long  past  come  sw'eeping  in.  In 
addressing  you,  I hear  only  the  note  of  sadness  in 
the  mighty  waves.  I am  to  take  a long  farewell 
of  you  and  of  the  old  College,  around  w'hich  clus- 
ter so  many  memories  of  pleasant  hours  and  of 
struggles  and  labor  gilded  over  with  the  dust  of 
time.  But  I do  not  feel  like  the  deserter  from 
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his  post.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary  is 
too  firm  upon  its  foundations  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  departure  of  any  of  its  servants. 

I came  here  with  definite  ends  in  view  and 
have  seen  them  accomplished.  I wanted  to  help 
place  William  and  Mary  College  firmly  on  its 
feet,  and  this  has  been  done.  I leave  while  my 
vigor  of  mind  and  body  is  undiminished,  when  a 
life  having  fewer  responsibilities  and  more  free- 
dom of  action  is  open  to  me  by  the  generosity  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  College.  I 
am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  that  others  may  not 
be  found  quite  as  capable,  and  even  more  capa- 
ble, to  promote  the  welfare  of  William  and 
Mary. 

Frankly  speaking,  this  was  my  feeling  as  far 
back  as  ten  years  ago,  when  I notified  the 
Carnegie  Board  for  the  advancement  of  teach- 
ing that,  whenever  their  rules  permitted,  I de- 
sired to  be  placed  upon  their  retiring  list  so  as 
to  enable  me  to  command  my  leisure  for  my 
favorite  historical  studies.  I had  illustrious 
company  in  this  movement,  for  about  the  same 
time  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  at  Prince- 
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ton,  made  a similar  request  of  the  Carnegie 
Board.  The  generous  conduct  of  the  College 
Board  this  session  in  contributing  to  my  retire- 
ment fund,  and  thus  satisfying  the  conditions 
of  the  Carnegie  Board,  enabled  me  to  realize 
my  desires,  and  calls  for  my  sincere  thanks.  It 
gratifies  me  to  accept  the  added  testimonials  of 
President  Emeritus  and  Doctor  of  Laws,  as  a 
recognition  of  the  good  opinion  which  the  Board 
of  Visitors  entertain  of  my  work  done  here  during 
my  term  of  thirty-one  (31)  years.  I hope  that  a 
summary  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
this  period  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this,  my 
last  address. 

Please  do  not  understand  that  I claim  that  the 
immense  advances  made  by  the  College  during 
that  time  are  wholly  due  to  me.  I had  a faithful 
Faculty,  whose  friendship  I continued  to  retain, 
and  a Board  of  Visitors,  who  for  the  most  part 
adopted  my  suggestions  and  made  allowance  for 
my  mistakes. 

When,  as  a member  from  Richmond  of  the 
Legislature,  I was  approached  in  1888  by  a 
committee  of  the  College  Board  to  take  charge  in 
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in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  a bill,  which  had 
passed  the  Senate  under  the  care  of  Hon.  J.  N. 
Stubbs,  appropriating  annually  $10,000  for  the 
support  of  the  institution,  on  condition  that  it 
would  establish  a normal  course  in  connection 
with  the  academic  department,  the  College  had 
been  without  students  for  seven  years.  Its 
endowment  fund,  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the 
civil  war  by  the  jealous  care  of  its  President 
Benjamin  S.  Ewell,  did  not  exceed  $30,000 
There  were  five  buildings,  including  the  Mathew 
Whaley  Observation  and  Practice  School,  all 
badly  out  of  repair,  and  there  was  a neglected 
campus  of  twenty  (20)  acres.  The  tone  of 
society  in  Williamsburg,  which  had  not  recov- 
ered from  the  Civil  War,  was,  as  some  remember, 
stagnant  and  depressed.  We  began  the  work 
with  fiv^e  professors  and  a president,  who  was 
embarrassed  by  the  care  of  a department. 
What  has  happened  since? 

At  the  present  time  we  have  an  endowment 
fund  represented  by  $154,000  in  bonds  and 
securities,  and  $50,000  invested  in  new  build- 
ings, making  $204,000  in  all.  In  addition,  from 
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time  to  time,  the  Legislature  gave  $137,500  for 
special  improvements,  and  the  present  annuity  of 
$54,500  from  the  same  source  represents  an  ad- 
dition to  the  endowment  of  a million  dollars. 
Estimating  the  old  College  buildings  and  grounds 
as  worth  $150,000,  the  present  plant  represents 
over  one  and  a half  million  dollars  of  values. 

Instead  of  the  small  Faculty  with  which  we 
began,  the  teaching  force  is  now  nearly  three 
times  as  large,  and  the  newly  elected  President, 
I am  glad  to  say,  will  have  no  class  room  work  to 
tie  his  hands.  Cement  walks  have  taken  the 
place  of  dirt  paths,  electric  lights  and  steam 
heating  the  place  of  lamps  and  unsightly  stoves, 
students’  chairs  in  the  lecture  rooms  in  the  place 
of  pine  benches;  a sewer  system  has  been  in- 
stalled connecting  the  College  buildings  with  a 
branch  of  Archer’s  Hope  Creek,  and  the  five  old 
buildings  have  been  thoroughly  repaired,  given 
slate  roofs,  and  the  room  space  of  the  main 
structure  readjusted  so  as  to  double  the  number 
of  lecture  rooms  in  it.  In  place  of  five  buildings 
out  of  repair,  we  have  fourteen  buildings  in  good 
condition  and  very  well  equipped.  In  place  of  a 
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Library'  of  5,000  volumes,  we  have  a Library  of 

18.000  volumes,  and  in  place  of  an  equipment  for 
the  several  science  departments,  to  a great  ex- 
tent antiquated  and  worth  only  a few  hundred 
dollars,  we  have  an  equipment,  which,  though 
still  insufficient,  is  worth  many  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  campus  has  grown  from  twenty  acres 
to  nearly  fifty.  The  bleak  brick  walls  of  the 
venerable  main  college  building  are  covered  with 
X'irginia  Creeper  and  Ampolopsis.  The  salaries 
of  the  professors  have  been  more  than  doubled. 

The  College  buildings,  and  especially  the  new 
library,  have  been  adorned  with  memorial  tab- 
lets, portraits  and  scores  of  engravings.  I men- 
tion only  the  leading  changes,  but  I should  not 
fail  to  notice  the  Library  building  where  most  of 
these  treasures  are  preserved,  which  represents, 
with  its  endowment  fund  a work  on  my  part  of 

850.000  obtained  from  private  sources,  and 
which  has  been  the  source  of  more  pleasure  to 
myself,  and  I dare  say  to  the  Faculty  and  the 
student  body  than  any  other  single  feature  of 
the  institution.  Largely  through  the  facilities 
afforded  by  it,  I have  been  able  to  put  on  record 
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in  my  books  and  magazine  (The  William  and 
Mary  College  Quarterly,  now  concluding  its 
27th  volume),  all  the  availalde  information  that 
exists  regarding  the  history  and  traditions  of  the 
institution.  It  is  a particular  pleasure  to  me  at 
this  time,  previous  to  my  departure,  to  increase 
the  collection  from  my  own  private  library  by 
several  hundred  volumes. 

Most  of  these  changes  have  come  in  the  last 
twelve  years  of  the  period.  The  act  of  1888 
amended  the  old  charter  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  of  1693,  but  it  did  not  essentially 
alter  its  character.  There  vas  strong  objection 
from  many  cpiarters  to  the  State’s  giving  money 
to  an  institution  that  was  not  wholly  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  State.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  were  willing,  at  best, 
to  give  money  for  current  expenses,  and  twice* 

*The3e  occasions  were  in  1898  and  1901.  In  the  former 
year.?  the  Special  Committee  on  Eetrenchment  and  Eeform 
of  the  General  Assembly,  with  a view  to  the  speedy  closing 
of  the  Institution,  reported  in  favor  of  reducing  the  ap- 
propriation from  .81.5,000  to  §7,500,  and  in  the  latter  year 
( lOOll  there  was  a resolution  reported  from  a committee  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  inhibiting  all  appro- 
priations to  institutions  not  wholly  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  State.  After  much  trouble  the  College  was  spec- 
ially excepted  in  the  Constitution  itself. 
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the  College  was  in  imminent  danger  of  having  its 
annuity  entirely  withdrawn. 

I became  convinced  that  the  safety  of  the 
College  depended  upon  its  absolute  transfer  to 
the  State,  and  urged  this  upon  the  Board  in- 
dividually and  in  my  reports.  And  in  1906  a 
bill  was  drawn  by  me,  endorsed  by  the  Board, 
and  adopted  with  some  amendments  by  the 
Legislature,  which  placed  the  College  on  a plane 
where  its  real  prosperity  began.  I'ntil  then,  we 
were  attacked,  without  foundation  of  course, 
as  an  Episcopal  institution  receiving  special 
favors  from  the  Legislature.  To  many  our  effort 
appeared  to  be  one  to  galvanize  into  life  a college 
too  antiquated  to  prosper.  They  jested,  when 
often  in  the  straits  in  which  the  College  was 
involved  I was  almost  reduced  to  tears.  Wil- 
liamsburg was  often  caricatured  to  me  as  a de- 
serted village  where  moss  grew  on  the  houses 
and  where  the  few  surviving  inhabitants  lived 
on  memories  of  the  past. 

The  truth  is,  the  struggle  up  to  1906  was 
largely  one  for  permission  to  live,  but  notwith- 
standing this  many  and  varied  improvements 
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were  made.  During  this  period  the  State 
annuity  was  raised  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  and 
the  gymnasium  building  was  erected  out  of  funds 
obtained  by  the  President  from  private  contribu- 
tions. Dr.  Joseph  W.  Southall,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  had  already  in 
1898  pronounced  the  College  “the  right-arm  of 
the  Public  School  System.”  But  the  great 
change  came  Avith  the  transfer  of  the  institution. 
Once  the  College  fell  absolutely  under  the  aegis 
of  the  State,  its  safety  was  assured,  its  destiny 
secure.  The  jealousies  of  rival  colleges  and 
religious  denominations  passed  away,  and  juster 
views  prevailed  as  to  the  health  of  Williamsburg, 
and  as  the  opportunities  and  purposes  of  the 
College. 

During  the  twelve  years  from  1906  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  College  annuity  has  been  more  than 
doubled.  It  was  raised  from  $25,000  in  1906 
to  $54,500  by  1918.  During  the  same  interval 
nearly  all  of  the  special  appropriations,  amount- 
ing to  $137,500,  were  voted  by  the  Legislature. 
In  1914  $26,000  was  voted;  in  1916  s$30,000; 
and  in  1918  at  the  last  assembly,  the  annuity 
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was  increased  by  Sv^OdO,  and  Sb3,,500  was  al- 
lowed for  improvements,  and  the  sum  would 
have  been  larger  had  not  the.  war  iilterferred, 
and  prices  greatly  advan'Ced:  •’ After  \Villiarn 
and  Mary  was  taken  over  by  the  State  its  devel- 
opment became  an  easier  matter,  and  money 
which  was  previously  so  difficult  to  procure 
from  the  Legislature,  floated  in  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave  of  our  new  prosperity.  But  it  is  true, 
all  the  same,  that  the  most  important  work  was 
done  before  1906,  when  the  struggle  to  live  was 
critical.  Its  importance  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  relative  amount  of  money  obtained.  I have 
always  thought  my  chief  des'gn  was  accomplished 
when  that  bill  passed  into  law. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  depressed 
state  of  affairs  in  Williamsburg  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival  here  in  188S.  It  was  the  day  of  free 
drinking,  and  the  ill  effects  of  liquor  in  the  Col- 
lege made  itself  felt.  The  question,  on  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Faculty,  was  brought  into  the 
Courts  and  upon  the  President,  whether  he 
wanted  it  or  not,  devolved  the  responsibility  of 
fighting  this  great  curse.  He  prides  himself 
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uprn  .the  fact  that  he  did  his  duty  in  the 
premises,  not  afways.sure  of  the  support  of  his 
own  iBoard,  <^nd  e\en  to  -the  extent,  when  the 
commonwealth’s  attorney  declined  to  prosecute, 
of  acting  as  attorney  in  the  cases. 

The  measures  then  taken  in  1900,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  temporary  abrogation  of  all  the 
liquor  licenses  in  town,  followed  swiftly  by  the 
repeated  local  option  fights,  and  victories  in 
Williamsburg,  James  City  and  York,  helped  to 
spread  the  temperance  sentiment  throughout 
the  State,  and  cleared  immensely  the  moral  at- 
mosphere of  the  College. 

No  less  can  we  pride  ourselves  upon  the  ad- 
vance of  the  College  in  its  scholastic  work. 
Here  numbers  of  the  Faculty  have  been  espec- 
ially efficient.  The  College  during  its  first  years 
was  a little  more  than  a high  school,  but  grad- 
ually the  standards  were  advanced,  until  now  it 
has  the  regular  four  years  work  of  the  most 
advanced  College.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  great  educational  awakening  of  the 
public  school  system  in  the  State  was,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  made  possible  by  the  leadership 
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of  men  trained  at  William  and  Mary.  Many  of 
the  ablest  principals  and  superintendents  have 
been  graduated  at  the  College,  and  the  reports 
of  the  State  Superintendents  show  that  William 
and  Mary,  during  the  past  five  years,  has  had 
more  male  teachers  in  the  high  schools  than  all 
the  other  State  institutions  put  together- 

When  we  come  to  the  attendance  of  students 
at  the  institution,  we  note  that  the  largest  num- 
ber ever  at  the  College  before  1888  was  in  1840 
when  the  number  reached  140,  thirty  of  whom 
were  law  students.  The  year  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into  the  recent  war, 
(1916)  the  number  was  237.  The  admission  of 
women  through  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature by  Hon.  Aubrey  E.  Strode,  doubles  the 
opportunity  for  development,  and  wTen  normal 
times  return,  the  attendance  of  the  College  should 
readily  number  five  hundred  (500).  This  should 
vastly  increase  the  opportunities  for  larger  ap- 
propriations from  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  from 
all  other  sources.  I have  never  seen  the  State 
of  Virginia  yet  refuse  an  appropriation  when  the 
argument  could  be  advanced  that  the  College 
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was  over-flowing.  I rejoice  that  my  last  fight 
in  the  Legislature  for  the  admission  of  women 
will  contribute  to  this  end.  The  experiment  of 
admitting  women  to  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  has  been  fully  vindicated  by  the  results  of 
this  session.  The  young  ladies  have  been  models 
of  decorum  and  have  stood  among  the  first  in 
their  classes.  I rejoice  that  old  William  and 
Mary  has  taken  the  lead  among  the  colleges  of 
Virginia  in  this  particular,  and  I hope  soon  to  see 
women  accorded  all  the  legal  and  political  rights 
which  justly  belong  to  them. 

Such,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a brief  and 
truthful  survey  of  the  history  of  the  College  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty-one  (31)  years.  Such  the 
results  for  which  I labored  in  common  with 
many  others  both  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the 
Board.  My  hope  to  seethe  College  established 
on  a firm  foundation  has  been  accomplished  and 
I leave  feeling  assured  that  its  future  is  secure. 
If,  in  setting  out  these  facts,  my  reference  to 
self  seems  pronounced,  I hope  that  you  will 
remember  that  my  office  as  President  necessarily 
forces  me  into  this  position;  and  to  take  the  lead 
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in  most  things  was  both  expected  and  demanded 
of  me  by  the  rules  of  the  Board. 

The  College  Board  has  elected,  as  my  successor 
an  able  gentleman  who  was  a student  here,  and 
under  his  administration  the  College  ought  to 
extend  with  undiminished  success.  A great 
future  awaits  Virginia,  and  I see  the  light  upon 
her  everlasting  hills.  As  was  sung  here  last 
Sunday  by  a charming  young  lady  of  Williams- 
burg, “Beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  who  bringeth  glad  tidings” — may 
this  be  true  of  Dr.  Chandler!  I wish  him  suc- 
cess. 

And  here  I must  say  a word  to  the  good  people 
of  Williamsburg,  a city  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  College.  All  of  you  are  dear  to  me,  for  I 
know'  you  all  and  we  have  been  as  one  family, 
having  our  little  quarrels  occasionally,  but  with 
all  unfriendliness  soon  forgotten.  I wish  you 
success,  joy  and  happiness. 

And  in  conclusion,  to  all  this  audience,  stu- 
dents, Faculty,  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors, 
citizens  of  Williamsburg,  visiting  alumni  and 
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visitors  from  everywhere,  I tender  my  sincerest 
good  wishes. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  declare  the  226th 
session  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  at 
an  end,  and  to  bid  you  one  and  all  an  affectionate 
farewell. 
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Hetterg  of  Appreciation. 

From  Prof.  ^YilliaIn  E.  Peters,  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ftinia,  one  among  many  letters  written 
Visitors  of  William  and  Mary  College  in  advocacy  of  Ur. 
Tyler’s  election  as  president. 

Marion,  Smythe  Counta',  \a., 

July  27,  1SS8. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Visitors  of  William  and  Mary 
College: 

I learn  that  Hon.  Lvon  G.  Tyler  would  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  president  of  William  and  Mary  if  tenderecl  him 
Have  known  Mr.  Tvler  for  a number  of  years.  He  is  a 
IMaster  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  \ irgima,  and  I re- 
garded him,  when  a student,  one  of  the  inost  promising 

and  gifted  young  men  I had  ever  I 000^ 

a man  more  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  vork  in  ques 
tion,  nor  one  better  prepared  to  make  the  institution  one 
of  eminent  usefulness.  His  scholarship  is  broad  and 
thorough,  his  general  culture  comprehensive  and  ex- 
cellent. In  addition,  his  idea  of  what  such  an  institution 
should  be  is,  I am  sure,  elevated  and  correct,  and  he 
possesses  the  ability,  character,  training  and  energy  neces- 
Lrv  successfiillv  to  carry  it  out.  A man  more  fit  for  the 
position  could  not  be  found  in  America,  and  I congratu- 
late the  friends  of  the  venerable  institution  on  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  the  services  of  one  so  well  fitted  in  every 
respect  for  the  position. 

Wm.  E.  Peters,  _ 

Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Virginia. 
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From  lion.  R.  11.  Cardwell,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  hill  to  approjudate  $10,000  annually  for  the 
restoration  of  the  College  (1888). 

IL\nover,  V.I.,  December  24,  1915. 
Hon.  Lyon  G.  Tyler, 

My  Dear  Sir: 

In  reviewing  meditatively  my  experiences  in  public  life) 
I often  recall  our  services  together  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, especially  when  jmu  led  the  fight  for  the  bill  making 
William  and  Mary  a part  of  State  educational  outfit,  and 
I took  an  active  part  in  the  leadership  of  the  fight  against 
the  bill.  And  vet  our  cordial  frieiidship  formerly  existing 
continued  as  before,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
lull  became  a law,  as  you  doubtless  remember,  I became 
an  ardent  friend  enlisted  in  every  effort  to  work  out  the 
best  po.ssible  results  from  the  passages  of  your  bill.  I 
have  been  more  than  pleased  at  the  results  and  I have  been 
long  since  convinced  that  I was  wrong  in  the  position  I 
took  in  opposing  that  measure.  However,  all  that  has 
passed  and  is  to  be  forgotten,  and  I have  nothing  but  hearty 
congratulations  to  offer  you  and  those  who  have  worked 
with  you  to  rehabilitate  that  dear  old  institution  “William 
and  Mary,”  and  make  her  again  as  she  should  be  very  dear 
to  the  good  people  of  our  State  and  the  South  .... 

With  the  compliments  of  the  season  and  assurance  of 
very  great  esteem  and  friendship  for  you. 

FaithfuLl})  yours, 

R.  H.  Cardwell. 
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From  Gen.  William  B.  Taliaferro,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  William  and  Mary  College. 

W-\RE  Neck  P.  O.,  V.\.,  March  1,  1892. 

My  Dear  Tyler: 

I have  just  received  yours  of  the  27th  ulto.  The 
Calends  of  March  for  Kalends  more  properly)  have  come 
but  not  past,  as  our  bill  has  been  reported  but  not  passed, 
and  I am  still  uneasy.* 

You  are  entitled  to  the  credit  and  shall  have  it  in  full 
from  me.  I am  tolerably  bold,  but  I yield  the  palm  to  you 
for  pluck  and  venture. 

Under  the  appro]iriation  bill  can  we  draw  our  new 
quota  from  the  treasury  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fiscal  year?  Ask  your  brother  to  see  the  auditor  and  in- 
quire, for  if  we  can  let  us  have  a meeting  of  the  Board,  and 
at  once  increase  the  compensation  of  the  professors  from 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  and  the  Facult}"  that  j'ou  have 
so  distinguished  yourselves  in  the  management  of  the 
College  that  the  whole  State  has  seen  and  recognized  it  in 
the  wonderful  and  phenomenal  action  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

We  will  show  them  in  the  future  of  the  work  we  will  ac- 
complish that  their  confidence  has  been  well  placed. 

^'erJ'  truly  yours, 

Wm.  B.  T.\li.\ferro. 

*This  letter  has  reference  to  the  first  increase  made  in  the  annual 
appropriation  from  $10,01)0  to  $15,000. 
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From  Dr.  .Tohii  Proston  McConnell,  President  of  the 
State  Normal  School  for  Women,  East  Radford,  Va. : 


Office  of  the  President, 


April  2.5,  1919. 


Dear  Dr.  Tyler: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  contribution  you 
have  made  to  eflucational  iij,terest  and  thought  of  Virginia. 
I have  often  both  in  public  and  private  taken  the  occasion 
to  express  my  apjireciation  of  the  work  that  you  have  done 
for  Virginia  as  an  educator  and  as  a writer.  The  influence 
of  William  and  Mary,  which  is  more  correctly  speaking 
your  influence,  has  been  felt  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
this  Commonwealth  in  our  educational  revival. 

I very  sincerely  regret  your  retirement  from  active 
educational  work,  and  very  sincerely  hope  that  this  re- 
tirement from  active  management  of  Wiil.iam  and  Mary 
means  larger  opportunities  for  you  as  a scholar  and  an 
author. 

AVith  genuine  personal  regards,  I am. 


Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

John  Preston  McConneli  . 
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From  Capt.  W.  Gordon  RloCabe,  President  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society. 


IHch.mond,  V.\.,  -June  1,  1919. 

My  dear  Lyon: 

It  has  been  with  poignant  regret  that  I have  read  the 
recent  announcement  in  the  public  prints  of  your  deter- 
mination to  retire  from  the  Presidency  of  tlie  ancient 
foundation,  whose  destinies  you  have  guided  with  consum- 
mate skill  and  single-minded  devotion  for  over  thirty  years. 

This  keen  regret,  1 am  confident,  is  shared  to  the  full 
throughout  the  borders  of  our  “Old  Dominion,”  not  only 
by  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in,  or  otherwise  identi- 
fied with,  secondary  and  higher  education  in  the  State,  but 
in  equal  measure  by  every  Virginian  “to  the  manner  born,” 
who  cherishes  the  history  and  traditions  of  our  ancient 
Commonwealth  (in  the  immortal  phrase  of  Thucydides) 
as  “an  everlasting  possession.” 

I need  scarcely  say  that,  genuinely  as  I regret  the  step 
you  are  taking,  I shall  venture  no  attempt  to  dissuade 
you  from  your  purpose,  for,  in  our  long  and  intimate  friend- 
ship, I have  always  found  you  to  be  a man  that  “knows 
his  own  mind,”  and  that,  havijig  weighed  matters  with 
careful  deliberation,  you  are  little  likely  to  alter  your  de- 
cision in  a matter  of  such  grave  import. 

All  the  same,  it  is  a real  distress  to  me,  considering  “the 
good  of  the  State,”  that  you  have  so  decided. 

Without  one  scintilla  of  compliment,  I feel  impelled  to 
say  that  I know  of  no  other  man  in  Virginia  (regarding  the 
matter  from  many  widely  varying  angles),  who  was  as 
well  fitted  as  you  were  (and  are)  for  the  successful  achieve- 
ment of  the  great  task,  to  which  you  were  called  in  the 
full  flush  of  your  young  manhood  some  thirty  years  syne. 

This  generation  really  knows  very  little  of  the  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  that  confronted  you  at  the  very 
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threshold  of  your  undertaking,  and  that,  for  fvdl  a decade 
after  you  assumed  the  Presidency,  continued  a persistent 
menace  to  your  higli-hearted  purpose  of  restoring  to  her 
l)ristine  renown  and  usefulness  the  venerable  institution 
which  a vandal  foe  had  looted  and  gutted  with  fire  and 
left  prostrate  in  tragic  ruin  and  hopeless  desolation. 

I am  not  unmindful,  of  course,  of  the  persistent  efforts 
at  restoration  of  your  predecessor  Col.  Ewell,  who,  whth 
unselfish  devotion,  gave  the  best  that  was  in  him,  for 
nearly  fourteen  years  after  the  war,  to  re-establish  the 
College  on  a solid  basis  ami  to  revive,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  its  former  prestige. 

But  fate  was  too  strong  for  the  gallant  old  soldier 
(whom  I well  remember  with  his  quaint  quips  and  quiddi- 
ties and  always  loved  and  respected  for  his  abiding 
loyalty  to  the  College) — the  small  number  of  students 
gradually  dwindled  until  only  one  was  left,  and,  as  I now 
recall,  the  college  doors  had  been  closed  ful,l  seven  years 
before  you  essayed  what  so  many  at  the  time  deemed  the 
forlornest  of  ‘‘forlorn  hopes.” 

But  while  it  did  seem  a ‘‘forlorn  hope”  to  many,  even 
among  your  friends,  I mav  telj  you  now  what  we  men  who 
had  made  teaching  our  life-work  and  who  knew  the  stuff 
that  was  in  you,  said  among  ourselves,  as  we  narrowJ,y 
watched  the  grim  struggip  year  after  year — ‘‘If  any  mortal 
man  can  ‘win  out’  thnnigh  dogged  ‘grit,’  untiring  energy 
and  bold  initiative,  Lyon  Tyler  will,  sooner  or  later, 
compass  his  ‘heart's  desire’.” 

No  amount  of  accurate  scholarship,  no  recognized  pres- 
tige of  learping  (though  you  had  both)  would  have  suf- 
ficed for  solving  this  piarticular  problem.  It  was  the 
happy  combination  of  this  scholarshiji  and  learning  with 
robust  common  sense — a restraining  caution  that  im- 
])elled  you  to  “drive  a nail  only  where  it  would  go,”  yet 
quick  to  drive  another  the  moment  the  one  “driven  home” 
held  fast — your  tact  in  the  management  of  young  men, 
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who,  as  they  came  to  know  you  well  through  the  close 
personal  intercourse  you  encouraged  ouhside  the  class- 
room, felt  assured  in  their  hearts  that  you  yourself  were 
guided  by  the  same  lofty  ideal  you  held  up  to  them — 
the  ideal  embodied  in  the  ancient  motto  of  the  College — 
to  be  “Wise  and  True  and  Just.’’ 

Another  signal  factor  in  j’our  successful  administration 
of  a college,  .which  nearly  sixty  years  ago  Col.  St.  George 
Tucker  characterized  as  “almost  the  only  link  which  binds 
\'irginia  to  her  Golden  Age,”  was  that  you  were  fired  with 
the  very  “genius  loci,”  and  being  happily  possessed  of  an 
unrivalled  knowledge  of  her  history  and  traditions,  so 
intimately  interwoven  down  through  all  the  centuries 
with  the  life,  jirivate  and  public,  of  Colony  and  Com- 
monwealth. you  were  thus  enabled  to  inspire  your  students 
with  a like  passionate  pride  in  that  heroic  history  and  those 
ennobling  traditions. 

Well,  my  dear  old  friend,  so  far  as  splendid  achievement 
as  college  President  is  concerned,  you  have  reached  at 
last  the  shining  goal  that  has  steadily  beckoned  you  on 
through  storm  and  sunshine,  and  have  fairly  won  the 
plaudit  closest  to  the  heart  of  the  antique  Roman  of  the 
“Early  Republic” — “qui  de  Re  Piihlica  hene  inerint.” 

Of  course,  to  a man  like  yourself,  whose  constitutional 
industry  has  become  through  strenuous  and  multifarious 
activities  a confirmed  habit,  idleness  would  always  be 
intolerable,  and  my  chief  consolation  in  your  retirement  is 
that,  obviously,  it  will  give  you  increased  leisure  for  writing 
additional  delightful  volumes  in  your  sp'ccial  domain  of 
letters. 

Stout  old  Sir  Walter  Scott,  you  remember,  said  to  his 
amanuensis,  William  Laidlaw,  when  the  latter  urged  him, 
as  he  lay  grievously  ill,  to  desist  from  going  on  dict.ating 
“The  Bride  of  Lammerinoor,”  “As  for  giving  over  work. 
Will,  that  can  only  be  when  I am  in  the  woollen.”. 
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I know  you  to  be  a man  of  like  ilk,  and,  f^o,  God  bless 
you,  dear  Lyon,  and  God  speed  you  in  these  further  ef- 
efforts  to  j)erj5ctuate  in  luminous  prose  the  historic 
glories  of  our  ‘'C)ld  Dominion.” 

Yours  affectionately, 

W.  Gordon  McC\be. 
Prof.  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Williamsburg,  Va. 


From  lion.  J.  Thompson  Brown,  for  over  25  years 
member  and  rector  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute. 


Evington,  Va.,  .June  17,  1919. 

Lyon  G.  Tyler,  LL.  D., 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

Dear  Dr.  Tyler. 

I cannot  let  the  season  pass  without  sending  you  a line 
to  express  my  sense  of  the  obligation  old  William  and  Mary 
and  the  State  of  Virginia  owe  you  for  your  many  years  of 
devoted  service  in  their  interest.  Probably  no  man  in 
the  State  has  had  such  ojiportunity,  as  have  I,  to  know 
how  zealous  you  have  always  been  in  the  interest  of  the 
institution  at  the  crucial  times  when  the  wherewithal  has 
had  to  be  ]U’ovided. 

Since  189(1  it  has  been  a pleasure  to  me  to  meet  you  at 
the  bi-ennial  sessions  of  the  legislature,  when  you  were 
carefully  and  faithfully  ])resenting  the  needs  of  your  in- 
stitution to  not  alwaj's  willing  ears.  The  success  of  the 
institution  during  that  time  is  due  in  largest  measure  to 
the.se  consistent  efforts  of  yours. 
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I shall  miss  you  when  the  time  comes  to  again  present 
the  needs  of  the  great  institution  I have  had  the  honor  to 
represent  for  so  many  years  as  a trustee,  but  I am  glad 
that  you  will  be  relieved  of  the  strain  and  that  you  will  be 
able  to  devote  your  leisure  to  literary  efforts  that  are  so 
attractive  to  you. 

I am  cordially  and  sincerely  your  friend, 

J.  Thompson  Buown. 


From  Philip  Alexander  Bruce,  LL.  D.,  distinguished 
author,  and  late  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society. 

Univeksity  of  Virgini.\,  June  23,  1919. 

Dear  Dr.  Tijler: 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  your  friends  who  are  unable 
to  attend  the  exercises  marking  the  close  of  your  memor- 
able Presidency,  should  join  in  a long-distance  symposium 
that  would  recount  their  indebtedness  to  you,  whether  as 
an  educator,  or  as  historical  scholar,  in  the  very  first  rank. 
Now,  I am  not  comi)etent  to  pass  upon  your  qualifications 
in  the  first  character,  as  it  has  lain  outside  of  the  province 
of  my  own  activities.  All  I know  on  that  point  is,  that, 
under  your  Presidency,  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
has  been  restored  to  the  position  of  honor  that  it  occupied 
for  so  many  generations;  and  that  a solid  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  work  of  still  broader  usefulness  in  the  future. 

It  is  upon  your  achievements  as  a historical  investiga- 
tor and  writer  that  I feel  better  equipped  to  pronounce  an 
accurate  judgment.  In  my  long  intercourse  with  you,  in 
this  character,  there  have  been  three  outstanding  facts, 
which  have  been  as  personal  to  myself  as  to  you. 
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First,  the.  inspiration  which  I have  never  ceased  to  de- 
rive from  jmnr  enthusiastic  energy  in  the  j)rosecution  of 
your  historical  researches.  There  have  been  many  times 
when  1 would  have  been  deejdy  depressed  at  the  small 
appreciation  shown  by  our  peojde,  as  a whole,  for  our 
historical  labors  in  their  behalf,  had  I not  been  able  to 
catch  from  you  some  of  that  s])irit  of  zeal  and  devotion, 
independent  of  any  such  circumstances,  which  you  have 
shown  throughout  your  career  as  a historical  writer.  I 
and  others  ploughing  a lonely  furrow  in  the  i;ield  of  Virginia 
history,  could  not  long  feel  discouraged,  wdth  the  stimulus 
of  your  ever  ardent  and  ever  sanguine  companionship,  in 
spirit  at  least,  on  the  same  scholarly  ground.  1 believe 
tliat  this  buoyant  attitude,  this  untiring  zeal,  on  your 
part,  has  l)een  a distinct  si)ur  to  all  your  fellow  workers — 
certainly  it  has  been  so  to  me — and  I have,  many  a time, 
warmed  my  hands  as  it  were,  in  that  flame  of  historical 
enthusiasm  which  you  have  kept  so  brightly. 

The  second  fact  has  been,  that  you  were  practically  the 
first  writer  to  blaze  a path  through  that  unexplored  forest 
from  which  the  chief  original  materials  of  our  Virginia 
lustory  were  obtainable — the  county  records  of  Colonial 
times.  It  was  due  to  your  exa7ni)le  that  mj'  own  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  these  records  of  inestimable 
value.  If  there  lurks  any  merit  at  all  in  my  own  pages,  it 
is  traceable  to  my  having  followed  so  closely  in  your  track. 
These  old  records  are  the  fountain  heads  of  our  Virginian 
h.istory.  That  history  was  never  properly  and  correctly 
written  until  they  had  been  examined  and  intelligently 
rifled  of  their  most  significant  contents.  If  any  one  had 
used  them  on  an  important  and  systematic  scale  except 
for  genealogical  purposes,  before  you  did,  that  person  is 
not  known  to  me. 

I consider  the  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  in 
w'liich  so  much  of  the  fruits  of  your  investigation  in  our 
local  records  has  been  preserved,  to  be  the  greatest  monu- 
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ment  which  any  Virginian  of  my  time  has  raised  to  him- 
self in  the  province  of  our  local  history.  By  local  1 mean 
our  history  as  a community,  both  in  its  State  and  National 
relations — It  is  a monument  not  simply  to  your  industry, 
but  also  to  your  judgment  and  discernment.  And  not 
less  valuable,  in  their  different  ways,  are  the  works  in 
book  form  which  you  have  published  from  time  to  time — 
works  to  which  1 constantly  find  myself  turning  for  indis- 
pensable, and  otherwise  unavailable  and  inaccessible 
information. 

The  third  of  the  three  facts  which  have  so  greatly  im- 
pressed me  has  been  your  exceidional  loyalty  to  the  South 
as  a whole,  and  to  Virginia  in  particular.  There  has  been 
no  sturdier  champion  than  yourself  of  the  people  to  whom 
you  and  I belong,  when  their  history  has  been  (bstorterl, 
and  their  honorable  deserts  filched  away  by  their  tra- 
ducers.  This  fine  im])ulse  of  partialism — not  less  splendid, 
in  this  respect,  became  local  and  sectional — has  its  origin 
in  a just  understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  past,  anti 
in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  that  spirit  whicli  has  civen 
Virginia  and  the  South  such  a deservedly  high  position  in 
history.  I know  of  no  historical  writer  amongst  us  who 
has  done  as  much  as  you  have  done  to  preserve  our  best 
historical  traditions,  and  to  hand  them  down  to  our 
posterity  in  the  remotest  generations. 

As  a historian,  educator  and  a >Southern  patriot,  you 
have  won  a name  which  is  held  in  respect  and  honor;  and 
now  that  you  are  retiring  from  your  high  office,  I think  I 
vojce  the  feeling  of  all  your  friends  in  wishing  you  many 
years  of  vigor  and  serenity,  in  which  to  continue  and 
pursue  your  great  work  in  your  chosen  field. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Philip  Alex.lxdek  Bruce. 
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From  lion.  Arinistead  C.  Gordon,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
the  Virginia  Library  Board,  and  late  rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia. 

Staunton,  Va.,  June  23,  1919. 

Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler, 

AVilliamsburg,  Va. 

Dear  Tyler: 

But  for  a press  of  other  matters  I should  have  written  to 
you  before  this  to  express  my  regret  at  your  leaving  the 
Presidency  of  William  and  Mary  College,  with  who.se 
career  you  have  been  so  long  and  so  notably  associated. 

I cannot,  however,  permit  the  occasion  to  pass  without 
adding  my  inaderjuate  tribute  to  the  many  others  which 
I know  you  will  have  receivetl,  bearing  witness  to  the 
ability,  efficiency  and  distinction  with  which  during  your 
connection  with  it  you  have  added  lustre  to  the  story  of 
the  old  College,  that  is,  and  has  been  since  its  foundation, 
so  e.ssent,ially  Virginian  in  its  influences  upon  the  State 
and  the  Nation. 

The  value  of  your  work  as  its  President  has  been,  in 
my  opinion,  inestimable;  and  my  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  that  work,  derived  in  part  from  an  asso- 
ciation with  you  for  a number  of  years  as  a member  of  its 
Board  of  Visitors,  enables  me  to  speak,  I think,  with  some 
tlegree  of  authority.  Without  going  into  details  of  all 
that  you  have  accomphshed  both  for  the  Coljege  itself  and 
for  the  young  men  who  have  been  its  students  under  you, 
I wish  especially  to  testify  to  one  or  two  things  which,  in 
my  (udgment,  have  conspicuously  illustrated  and  adorned 
your  connection  with  it. 

You  saved  its  life.  Finding  it  in  a moribund  condition 
in  1888,  when  you  were  made  its  President  at  a time 
when  it  had  little  left  save  its  then  few  buildings  and  in- 
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adequate  equipment,  and  the  memories  of  what  it  had  been 
in  the  ended  past,  by  your  over-flowing  and  abundant 
energy,  your  persistency  and  your  intelligent  and  well- 
directed  efforts,  you  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  a new 
and  larger  life,  increasing  its  student-roll,  procuring  the 
enlargement  of  its  funds  and  appropriations,  adding  to  its 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  raising  the  standard  of  its 
scholarship  and  increasing  its  efficiency  in  preparing  young 
men  for  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  until  now,  when  you 
leave  it,  in  all  these  things  added  to  its  back-ground  of 
historic  achievement,  it  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
colleges  of  Virginia  and  of  the  South. 

You  have  made  it  known  to  the  world  of  scholars,  his- 
torians and  educators  by  your  historical  books,  and  by  the 
publication  of  your  admirable  and  most  valuable  jieriodi- 
cal  “The  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,”  which,  if  you  had 
done  nothing  else  would  alone  constitute  a lasting  monu- 
ment to  your  industry  and  scholarship.  In  these  dap  of 
swift  transition  and  of  swifter  forgetfulness,  this  has  been 
a notable  and  distinguished  achievement,  well  worthy  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  our  State  and  country. 

With  the  courage  of  well-settled  and  profound  convic- 
tions vou  established  and  taught  a school  of  history,  in 
which' the  events  of  history,  so  often  consciously  or  un- 
consciously falsified  or  distorted  elsewhere,  have  been  pre- 
sented in  truthful  and  authoritative  guise,  and  in  right- 
eous condemnation  of  the  false  prophets  and  teachers,  who 
“Crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.” 

I might  go  on,  and  dilate  on  the  other  good  work  you 
have  done  in  and  for  the  old  College — the  exhibitions  of 
your  fortitude  and  persistency,  when  the  clouds  were 
dark  and  lowering  above  it — of  your  constant  watchful- 
ness  for  its  welfare  at  all  times  and  in  all  places— of  your 
diligent  guarding  of  its  ancient  spirit  and  traditions  of 
honor,  of  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  of  loyalty  to  the 
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Commonwealth  and  to  the  Nation  among  its  faculty  and 
students.  But  I have  already  made  this  letter  too  long. 

In  your  retirement  the  College  has  lost  its  best  friend, 
the  State  one  of  its  best  educators,  and  the  youth  of  the 
country  a guide  and  shepherd  not  easy  to  be  replaced. 

Wishing  you  many  additional  years  of  life  to  those 
which  have  already  been  crowned  with  honors,  and  with 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  your  friends  and  fellow  citizens 
everywhere,  1 am,  with  faithful  regards. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

AnjiisTE.'M)  C.  Gordon. 


From  Dr.  E.  A.  .\lderman.  President  of  the  University 
of  Virginia. 


Universtty  of  Virgini.^,  Julj'  4,  1919. 
Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler, 

l^'illiamsburg,  Va., 

My  Dear  Dr.  Tyler: 

A bitter  hosiiita]  experience,  involving  an  operation  of 
some  seriousness  has  prevented  me  from  sending  you  ear- 
lier an  expres.sion  of  my  regret  that  you  are  leaving  the 
active  edu&itional  field  of  Virginia,  and  of  sending  you 
further  an  expression  of  my  good  wil,l  for  you  in  your  re- 
tirement. The  College  gf  William  and  Mary  owes  much 
to  you  and  has  shown  its  appreciation  by  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  its  students  and  clientele.  The  University  of 
Virginia  holds  you  in  respect  as  a distinguished  alumnus 
who  has  rendered  lasting  service  to  the  State.  I trust 
that  you  may  find  time  in  your  retirement  to  enrich  the 
history  and  life  of  the  State  in  literary  ways  and  by  his- 
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torical  contributions  that  will  long  endure.  It  has  al- 
ways been,  and  is  now,  a supreme  desire  of  mine  that  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  and  the  University  of  \ ir- 
ginia  might  know  each  other  better,  understand  each  other 
more  intimately,  and  co-operate  more  effectively  for  the 
common  good  of  the  State. 

With  renewal  of  my  e.xpressions  of  good  will  and  esteem, 
I am. 

Faithfully  yours, 

F.  A.  .Vlderm.^x, 

President. 


From  Hon.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  late  member  of 
Congress  and  late  President  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

Hon.  Lyon  G.  Tyler, 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

Mij  Dear  Ti/Icr: 

I have  thought  much  of  you  of  late,  and  can't  lie  recon- 
ciled to  seeing  ycui  out  of  old  \A'illiam  and  Mary.  It  is 
not  right.  The  eternal  fitness  of  things  requiretl  you  to 
be  there  all  of  your  life.  Let  me  know  what  your  plans 
are. 

H.  St.  Georoe  Tucker. 
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From  Hon.  Henry  T.  Wickham,  President  -pro  lem  of 
the  .Senate,  1898-1912. 


Richmond,  V.\.,  July  23,  1919. 

Hon.  Lyon  G.  Tyleu, 

Holdcroft  P.  G.,  Charles  City  County,  Va., 

My  Dear  Sir: 

Upon  the  occasion  of  your  retiring  as  President  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  I ask  permission  to  say  to  you,  well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant  of  the  State;  jmu  have 
fought  the  fight,  you  have  kept  the  faith. 

The  name  of  the  founder  of  William  and  Mary  is  clarum 
et  vcncraJiile.  The  memory  of  James  Blair  is  revered  by 
every  patriotic  Virginian  for  his  great  work.  He  struggled 
with  almost  unsuriiassahle  difficulties  to  get  the  means  to 
found  the  College,  and  in  the  course  of  his  efforts  he  met 
with  a well  known  experience  at  the  hands  of  Attorney- 
General  Seymour,  but  he  perservered  and  succeeded.  For 
nearly  two  hundred  years  the  light  kindled  by  him  shone 
brightly,  then  came  eclispe,  and  the  light  went  out. 

In  1887,  through  your  individual  efforts,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  the  light  was  rekindled,  to  shine  with  gireater 
brilliancy  and  to  jirogress  with  greater  beneficence  thence- 
forward forever.  You  have  made  possible  the  dream  of 
the  old  Commissary,  and  your  name  should  be  forever 
linked  with  his  in  affectionate  honor,  for  I know  you  de- 
serve it.  1 know  this,  for  I have  witnessed  with  sym- 
pathetic heart  your  struggle  to  revive  the  old  College. 

That  I could  further  your  effort,  even  in  the  most  feeble 
way,  has  ever  given  me  the  consciousness  of  duty  per- 
formed and,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  add,  a source  of 
jiride  and  satisfaction.  I have  seen  you  fight  the  battle. 
I have  seen  receptions  as  hostile  as  that  given  by  Seymour, 
but,  like  your  great  forerunner,  you  persevered  and  suc- 
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ceeded.  All  true  Virginians  are  proud  of  your  success; 
they  are  proud  of  the  great  work  you  have  accomplished. 

And  now,  that  your  course  at  William  and  Alary  is 
finished,  will  you  not  i)ermit  me  to  hope  that  the  brilliant 
author  will  not  relax  his  efforts,  but  that  he  will  go  for- 
ward to  preserve  and  enhance  the  glory  of  his  beloved 
Virginia,  for  which  task  he  is  better  qualified  than  anyone 
within  the  range  of  my  acquaintance.  We  have  been 
friends  ever  since  we  met  as  boys  in  1870  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  and  1 believe  that  every  day  has  strength- 
ened that  friendship. 

That  long  life  and  happiness  may  be  your  portion,  is 
the  earnest  wish  of 

Your  attached  friend, 

H.  T.  WlCKH.\M. 


From  Judge  George  L.  Christian,  of  Richmond,  late 
Commander  of  the  Grand  Camp  of  Confederate  Veteians 
of  Virginia. 


Richmoxd,  Va.,  August  1,  1919. 
Hon.  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  LL.  D., 

Holdcroft  P.  O.,  Va. 

My  Dear  Doctor: 

A'our  many  friends,  throughout  the  country,  will,  doubt- 
less, join  with  me  in  reading  your  farewell  address  at  Wil- 
liam and  Alary  with  mingled  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure 
— pain,  caused  by  the  reflection  that  you  have  surrendered 
your  work,  at  this  old  and  renowned  institution,  and  pleas- 
ure, that  your  “bow  still  abides  in  strength;”  and  that  you 
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can  review  3'our  work  with  real  satisfaction,  and  that  both 
your  friends  and  enemies,  if  you  luiA'e  any  of  the  latter, 
will  he  comjielled  to  render  the  plaudit  “well  clone.” 

\\'hilst  1 am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  your  splen- 
did work,  I know  enough  of  it  to  say,  that  you  have 
brought  the  old  College  from  the  very  low  condition, 
wrought  by  the  destroying  and  devastating  hand  of  war, 
and  left  it  a flourishing  and  growing  institution,  of  which 
the  Commonwealth,  and  especially  your  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, may  look  on  with  pride,  and  for  this  task,  so  ad- 
mirably performed,  1 congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart, 
and  beg  to  subscribe  myself. 

Very  sincerely  your  friend. 

Geo.  L.  Christian. 


